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NOTES ON ACOMA AND LAGUNA 
By ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 

THE following notes are the result of brief visits to Acoma and 
Laguna in January, 1917. The notes are fragmentary not 
only because of the shortness of my stay but because, in 
the case of Acoma at least, I had to contend against extreme distrust 
of Whites. Although my introduction was of the best (I was with 
Zuiii who had connections in Acoma) and although I was most 
hospitably entertained by the Acoma household who took us in 
and who kept me on after my Zuiii friends left, I was unable to 
overcome the distrust altogether and much of my time was squan- 
dered in merely trying to differentiate myself from the picture- 
taking tourist or from the Washington representative from whom 
every ceremonial or intimate detail of life is to be hidden. The 
" cacique " to whom I had taken a present of tobacco broke off in the 
middle of a folk tale, for example, to get my assurance that I would 
not send the tale to Washington. Rather than have had me 
witness the masked dance (parrot dance?) they had planned for 
the (^ay after that set for my departure I more than suspect they 
would have changed their program. In fact when I said I was going 
to stay they told me the dance was off. No Whites are allowed at 
present to see the masked dances either at Acoma or Laguna, dances 
held, mind you, not in an estufa or ceremonial room but out in 
the plaza. 

The dance I did see in Acoma was maskless and, as a Zufii critic 
would say, very "unfinished." It was given on January 27 and 28 
to celebrate the installation of the officers — the tapup or tapopo 
(governor), the two tenientes,^ the three war chiefs (tsatiohucha) 
(piscal, "Mex."; sheriff, " Amer.") and their two cusinero (cooks). 



' "Second lieutenant governor" and "third lieutenant governor." The latter is 
also called aidranti, a " Mexican " word. 
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All these officers are chosen annually by the "cacique " ' and installed 
on December 30 and it is customary for them subsequently "to give 
a dance," to celebrate. By the Mexicans the celebration is called 
fiesta del re, and by Acoma, koachansiwatsask. The dance that was 
given was the hoinawe. It is the dance customarily given on this 
occasion. On January 23, I arrived in Acoma and that night and 
subsequent nights in the two estufas that were presenting the dance 
the men assembled from about seven o'clock to midnight to practise 
the songs, songs composed, as at Zufii, for the occasion. The 
women who were to dance, but not to sing, did not meet with the 
men. The Zuiii in my party was invited to attend, but neither his 
wife nor I were allowed to be present. The men were summoned 
to the dance by the officers who walked crying out the summons 
through the three avenues of the town, tokehatiuchenai, "North 
Row," tokesthunahatiuchenai, "Middle Row," tokekwinihatiu, "Last." 
Four circuits are supposed to be made, one officer following the other. 
The custom characteristic of other pueblos of calling out the orders 
from the house-top is not found at Acoma. 

About seven a. m., January 27, the church bell began to ring 
and the kahera (church drummer) to proceed up and down the three 
avenues. Four times the bell has to ring and four times the 
drummer makes his rounds to summon the people to the church. 
During the interval while I was strolling over the rocks to the south 
of the town I overheard as I stood near the wooden cross ^ at the 
head of the "burro trail" (kwiana?) the unmistakable drone of 
prayer. It came from the edge of the cliffs facing east. I had of 
course to withdraw discreetly and by whom the prayer was said 
or whether it had any special connection with the ceremonial of 
that day or was merely a daily sunrise prayer I was unable to 
ascertain. 



1 My Acoma host understood this term but he did not himself make use of it. 
Hocheni or huchaini meaning person in authority was the term used by Laguna and 
Zufii informants in referring to the "cacique " of Acoma. 

* Formerly at this cross the people used to go out and greet kneeling the high 
priest (bishop?) of the Church. 

To the lower arm of the cross were tied dry wisps of plants. On "Cross day" in 
May they tie flowers to the crosses. 

On Ash Wednesday everyone is marked on the forehead with a cross of ashes. 
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About eight o'clock I went to the church. "Shake hands with 
the governor. He will be standing at the door," said my host. 
Standing at the door was a group of eight men, several carrying 
canes. With one or two of the cane bearers the men and women 
as they came in would shake hands. Then the women went to the 
left, i. e., south side of the church and the men to the right or 
north side. About thirty women and little girls stood one behind 
the other close to the wall of the church. A few stood irregularly, 
like some of the men, nearer the door. The twenty or more men 
and women who kept the space near the altar filled also divided, 
women to left, men to right. People came and went irregularly 
as in any Catholic church. On entering the sign of the cross was 
made and a prayer was said. Some knelt as they prayed. One 
woman remained kneeling in prayer. (She also read from her 
prayer book. In dress she was entirely Americanized and she 
spoke English fluently. She was the sister of one of the tenientes.) 
The hat-wearing men removed their hats, but the men who wore 
bandas ^ did not remove them. 

As I entered a prayer was being said at the candle-lit altar, 
by whom I did not learn. It lasted about ten minutes. Then for 
about five minutes, one of the tenientes, not the governor (the 
governor was distinguishable by a silver badge engraved "Governor 
of Acoma") standing with the others just at the threshold, prayed, 
this prayer being assented to every few seconds by the other officers. 
This prayer concluded the service and the church emptied. The 
officers continued to stand together in a little knot for a few minutes 
and then they too scattered. 

It was an officer, I surmize,' who had said the altar prayer. 
At any rate it was not the priest. He comes to Acoma only on 
September 2, the day of the patron saint, St. Stephen, or when he 
is especially summoned. Acomita, where the bulk of the people 
live, except from November to February, the priest visits twice a 
month. To the saint's dance, I may say, you, a White, are cordially 

' The wearing of bandas is not as general as at Zufli and long hair done up in the 
queue appears infrequent. As for the women, more of them are Americanized in 
their clothes too than Zufii women. 

'Whether or not there is a "sextana" at Acoma as at Laguna I did not learn. 
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invited. After it the people return to their farms at Acomita, to 
return again in November to Acoma for their winter ceremonies.* 
Only a few households live permanently at Acoma. 

I return to the fiesta del re and to an account of the hoinawe 
dance which followed the church service. About 10 a. m. the ofi&cers 
proceeded about town calling out the order to come to the estufas 
to prepare for the dance. At 12.15 appeared the group from the 
estufaat the west end, north side, of "North Row," estufa B, I will 
call it. The first to descend the ladder was the drummer. After 
he had drummed a couple of minutes the men of the choir descended 
and formed into three or four lines, eight or ten to the line. Next 
to descend were four women. And after them an elderly man, 
who carried in his arms certain feather and worsted paraphernalia. 
Oh the ground he proceeded to fasten to the back of two of the 
women the wand on which were feather pieces to decorate their 
flowing hair and to distribute to all four the feathers they were to 
carry upright in their hands. Meanwhile the van of the choir of 
men had been reenforced from the street by two lines of about 
twenty boys of all ages from eight to sixteen, and all had begun to 
sing and to move forward with the usual dance step. The women 
led single file by the old man, the two head-befeathered women in 
the lead, caught up with the choir and with the woman's shorter 
dance step began to pass along from one line of the choir to the 
other. The group proceeded singing up the street, one or another 
dancer whooping or shouting now and then, until they came to the 
dance plaza or rather floor where every Acoma dance takes place. 
This place, kakati, is at the Junction of "North Row" and a cross 
street about one hundred and fifty feet long and one hundred feet 
wide leading into "Middle Row." Arrived at this place the choir 
formed into a group of concentric rings, the boys on the outside 
and the women weaving slowly in and out except in the outermost 
ring of boys. All continued to dance and all the males, some of the 
boys excepted, to sing.^ After about fifteen minutes the song 

' As a consequence of these migrations Acoma takes on, I think, a kind of sacro- 
sanct character, and ethnological pursuit becomes particularly difificult. It would be 
easier, I venture to say, in Acomita. 

* There were Navajo words in one of the songs I was told. Acoye (come here) 
shi (me) yato (good). 
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ceased and the two women without the feather ornament in the 
hair were led out by one of the men of the group and down the 
street and back to the estufa. The other two women then took a 
position on the north side of the choir, i. e., between the choir and 
the house wall. Facing them was the older man who had taken a 
director's part in the preceding movements. The choir closed up 
into a more compact group as it was now merely to sing and not 
to dance. The drummer left his position on the outside and stood 
in the center. The two women faced each other and as they stepped 
from foot to foot in the same place they moved up and down their 
arms bent at the elbow and the lower arm at right angles to the 
body. The two right arms were up when the two left arms were 
down. After a minute or two of this they turned and, facing the 
choir, they side-stepped away from each other a few feet, holding 
both arms in the direction of the movement. Then they moved 
back into the first position. Dancing vis-a-vis they again side- 
stepped and each position was repeated five or six times. In the 
middle of the repetitions the arm movement in the vis-d.-vis position 
was varied two or three times with a wrist movement. Each would 
wave her eagle feathers up and down, at one time both hands 
moving together and in the same direction as the hands of the 
vis-a-vis, at another time the movement of the hands alternating. 
The man who faced the women stood the whole time on the same 
spot, beating time with his feet rather than dancing, and moving 
his arms like the women only less so. His movements were those 
of a conductor rather than a participator. After the last vis-a-vis 
steps, the man relieved the women of their hand pieces and led 
them down the street to their estufa. The choir followed, returning 
to the estufa in the same order it had started in. The whole 
performance had taken about half an hour. It was now the turn 
of the companion estufa, the estufa in the east end, north side, of 
"Middle Row," estufa A, I will call it.* It is the estufa which always 

' A Zufii informant has since called it wa' kukaiahamia (meaning on the east side. 
East in Keresan is waha), and he equated the estufa with hekiapa kiwitsine at Zufti. 
Estufa B he called gataa, equating it with heiwa kiwitsine. The other estufas were 
called yachimguishtsee (Zufii, chupawa kiwitsine) hachutsetsetsish (Zufii, uptsanna 
kiwitsine), gutuwe (Zufii, ohewa kiwitsine), hemosh (Zufii, muhewa kiwitsine). The last 
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begins the dance, but this year its dancers were not ready, so word 
was sent to estufa B to begin. The performance of estufa A 
was in almost all respects a replica of that of estufa B. The most 
notable variation was the presence of the three "war chiefs" in 
the rear of the group, in a separate line. During the dance by 
estufa B they had been sitting with the other officers on a ledge of 
rock on the east side of the cross street. During the subsequent 
performances of both groups the war chiefs sat with the officers on 
this ledge. The group from estufa A proceeded westward down 
the street and then turning north through the cross street took up 
the same position on kakati. In the women's dancing there were 
slight variations, the patterns being just the same, but combined 
somewhat differently, and their execution was considerably superior. 
From now on until sunset the two groups performed alternately,' 
the drummer summoning his group from the estufa about the time 
the other group quitted the dance floor. Each group came out 
five times. Each is supposed to come out ten times, I was told, 
but it is never done because they start so late. The only variation 
in the performances was caused by the appearance, during the first 
part of the general dance, of women, one, two, three or more at a 
time, with pans or bowls of bread or meat which they threw into 
the dancing group. The men scrambled for the things without 
interrupting their song or dance. On the appearance of the women 
throwers the women dancers withdrew to the outskirt of the group — 
merely to preclude being hit, I was told, by the flying objects. 

two the informant was naming from the dances they presented, gutuwe meaning in 
Zufii watempla (all kinds) , the dance associated with the ohewa kiwitsine, and hemosh 
being identified with the Zufii hemishikwe, the dance associated with muhewa kiwitsine. 
Incidentally the same informant mentioned the hematatsi (Zufii, upikaiupona) , 
waiyusha (duck, Zufii muluktakya) , and chakwe (Zufti, chakwena) as danced at Acoma. 

Bandelier also mentions six estufas at Acoma, "Final Report," pt. I, p. 268. 
Papers of the Archaeological Institute of America, American Series, iv. 

I may add that my host at Acoma would not tell me the names of the estufas or 
the number. Estufa in Keresan is ka'ch. See p. 182, also Kroeber, A. L., " Zufii Kin 
and Clan," p. 145, n. 1, Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural 
History, vol. xviil, pt. 11. 

' Lummis describes a similar alternation in the tablet dance (ayashtyucotz) held 
at Cochiti in honor of the Catholic priest {el baile del padre) on July 14, the saints' 
day {The Land of Poco Tiempo, pp. 253-69. New York, 1897). 
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The men of the choir wore the usual miscellany of American 
clothes, wearing hats or bandas, boots or moccasins, overcoats or 
blankets. The three war chiefs were conspicuous from their red 
bandas and red blankets. The man from estufa B who beat time 
for the dancing women wore two downy eagle feathers in his hair, 
and across his cheekbones was a line of red paint. The women wore 
the usual women's moccasins (kuisehashummi, moccasins, kuisi = 
antelope) — the toes of one pair were stained magenta — ^and the 
usual combination of silk kerchief across the back {pitone, Zuni, 
utinats, Acoma), black dress fastened over the right shoulder and 
under the left {yatone, Znm., dyusits, Acoma), and American cotton 
cloth, i. e., the embroidered white petticoat showing under the 
dyusits and the calico garment above. The dyusits was fastened 
along the side with silver buttons or bits of tin. On their crown 
was a circlet of white, whether of paint or cotton or downy feather I 
could not distinguish. It was open towards the forehead where 
attached to the hair were two downy eagle feathers. A round 
spot of red paint almost covered each cheek. Their hands were 
painted white, the fingers laden with turquoise and silver rings. 
As I have noted, the feather paraphernalia carried or worn by the 
two sets of women varied. The head ornament of the two dancers 
consisted of a large bunch of parrot feathers and a few peacock 
which was held upright in place at the back of the head. From 
them fell two twists of reddish yarn to the ends of which at the 
waist line a smaller bunch of the same feathers was attached. 
The two stiff eagle feathers and the two bells and, in the case of the 
women of estufa A, the large yellow artificial flower the dancers 
held in each hand, were bound in a bunch of red yarn which showed 
above and below the clasping hand. The other two women, in the 
case of estufa A, held nothing in their hands, in the case of estufa B 
they held little commercial "dusters" of colored feathers. 

The evening of this day two sets of dancers were going about 
town, dancing in several houses. The two houses to which we 
followed them were the house of Miller, the dance director, I pre- 
sume, of estufa B, and a house where the governor was sitting. 
In both houses the audiences appeared to consist only of the house- 
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holds and their usual visitors. The first set of dancers consisted of 
eight young or middle-aged men performing a Navajo dance. They 
danced in line, stepping vigorously and singing to the drum. They 
wore American clothes but for a silk kerchief tied around the waist 
and pendant to it at the back a foxskin. They wore a banda and, 
standing up from it, on one side or the other, two stiff eagle feathers. 
Bells were attached below the right knee and in the right hand 
each dancer carried a gourd rattle. During this dance and the 
next, in pauses of the song, the audience uttered words of approval, 
an expression not customary in Zuiii. (Is it Mexican?) A few 
minutes after the Navajo dancers left and after the governor had 
asked me questions about the Zuiii shalako — for example, how tall 
the shalako mask was — a group of about fifteen boys came in to 
give a Comanche dance or to watch it. Three boys about seventeen 
sang, and another carried a bag for the gift expected from the house- 
hold on leaving. In both houses the woman of the household 
dropped a roll of bread into the bag. There was but one dancer, a 
little fellow about ten years old. On his head and shoulders he 
wore the silk square which forms the woman's utinats. On the 
crown of his head was a crest of about ten stiff eagle feathers. In 
his right hand he carried a toy bow. Now and then some one in 
the audience smiled a bit at the boy's agile performance but on 
the whole the audience took the boys quite seriously, giving them 
exactly the same words of encouragement as they had given the 
older performers. 

The next morning about 7.15 the church bell began to toll. 
Soon thereafter a few persons straggled into the church to pray;^ 
but there was no general service. During the following hour I 
noticed men with bundles under their blankets ascending the ladder 
of estufa A. At 8.30 the drummer descended and beat his drum. 
The men descended, forming in two lines single file, with the three 
war chiefs in the rear and back of them a solitary figure, the 
"cacique." AlP began to sing and to dance forward. After advanc- 
ing about one hundred feet to the west the head of one line turned in 

1 On the morning of every dance, I was told, the church is open for prayer. 
' The deaf old " cacique " did not sing, and his stepping was rather feeble. On 
his face was a pleased and curiously fatuous and absent look. 
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and back, the head of the other line keeping on the outside and also 
turning back. Meeting each other the two heads danced forward 
again, leading their lines to the dance floor, kakati. Here the same 
turning figure was repeated north and south. Then the two lines 
went up "North Row" to the east, repeating the figure, then down 
"North Row" to the west, repeating the figure, then back to the 
east. On this fourth repetition they threw out to the crowd from 
underneath their blankets ears of corn, turnips, boxes of crackers, 
and packages of tobacco. The boys and the women scrambled for 
the things and, closing in, began good-naturedly to mob the throw- 
ers. They persisted, however, in their dancing and singing and pro- 
ceeded back to their estufa. The " cacique " had on an American 
overcoat and carried nothing to throw ; but all the other men were 
blanketed, their blankets mostly red. Some of the men had 
irregular blotches of red, red and white, or white paint on their 
cheeks. 

On the withdrawal of the group from estufa A the group from 
estufa B turned out, dancing four times east and west or west and 
east. They did not dance north and south on kakati. They too 
threw presents. They formed a smaller group than the estufa A 
group, numbering eighteen to the twenty-five or six of estufa A. 
The two heads. Miller and another, had their faces entirely whitened 
and both wore two downy eagle feathers in the hair. The per- 
formance of both groups lasted not more than a half hour. All 
the people in town, or at least the greater part of them, turned 
out to look on. 

This morning the dancers came out about eleven. They 
followed the same routine as the day before. The only difference I 
noted was the dressing up of five men in the group from estufa B. 
They were decorated with knots of ribbons and fringes of colored 
paper and sashes of calico, a variegated and tasteless get-up. In 
their hair they wore eagle or parrot feathers. When the two 
women and their male leader withdrew from the group, these five 
bedizened men followed. With one exception the women's parts 
were filled by different women from the day before. On both 
days the women from Estufa A were middle-aged to old. Among 
the women of estufa B some were young. 
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Having to leave town about 4.30 p. m. unfortunately I did not 
see the conclusion of the dance. It concludes, I was told, with 
the coming together of the groups from the two estufas. So 
anxious was my host to have me go and so tricky about getting 
me off that I suspect the dance concluded with some particular 
ritual, perhaps with the little purificatory rite which concluded the 
corresponding dance at Zufii, the owinahaiye. And yet that rite 
of waving a bit of cedar bark around the head four times and 
throwing it on the ground, that rite may well have been forgotten 
in Acoma together with the rest of the dance that had been for- 
gotten, "the last old man who knew how they used to dance it" 
having died. That the dance used to be the war chief's dance to 
be danced on taking a scalp was still remembered. 

The people were going to stay on at Acoma for another ten 
days or so, I was told by the governor. "They have to," he added, 
"we have not given them the rules yet." American citizenship, 
boundary questions and the introduction of a judiciary system 
appeared to be the political issues of the day. Having a judge in 
the American way has raised up an acculturation problem; for 
they feel that a judge would interfere, as he certainly would, with 
the functions of tapup and teniente. 

These officers, we noted, are installed on December 30, They 
are installed after a week of mixed CathoUc and native ceremonies. 
On December 24 there is wispira (vispera), i. e., the church bell 
rings and the kahera goes drumming about town to summon the 
people to church the following morning. On December 25 all go 
to church. On December 26 and 27 there are Comanche and 
Navajo dances. On December 28 there is a church service. On 
December 29 there are Comanche and Navajo dances. The 
kachale come out and there is the pasku or "Butterfly" dance. 
During this time the "cacique" and his "brothers" and "uncles," 
i. e., the younger and older members of the kutsi (Antelope) clan 
meet in their house.' There would be about ten of them, and the 

' It is the house the " cacique " is said to frequent during the day; but whether it is 
merely the house of his people or a ceremonial house I do not know. I paid two 
calls on the " cacique," one in the evening, one in the morning. On both occasions 
he was in the house back of estufa A. The lower room was on a level with the 
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group is, I surmise, the principales. They discuss the men eligible 
for office and decide on nominees. On December 30 a meeting of 
all the men is called in the komanira, the long house standing near 
the church where the officers hold court. On this occasion the 
outgoing war chiefs announce the nominations. There is a rising 
vote, a merely formal vote, for everybody has to assent. If a nomi- 
nee himself does not assent, he may leave and tell the "cacique;" 
But the objection of a nominee is not heeded; once nominated, he 
has to take office. Instances are cited of men knowing in advance 
of their nomination running away. Even so, on their return, they 
were forced to take office. 

In installing officers, the outgoing officer kneels on both knees, 
he makes the sign of the Cross, he says the '-'Mexican prayer," 
rosa, and he passes the cane on to his successor. All present kneel, 
removing, of course, their hats. Bandas are not removed. 

Besides the officers, tapup, tenientes, and war chiefs, there are ten 
principales. They are chosen by the " cacique " from the Antelope 
clan. Their position is for life. Young men are eligible. They 
appear to act as a higher court. For example, were the federal 
agent to propose to the governor to establish a school at Acoma the 
governor would take the matter to the principales. 

Obviously, the Antelope clan is the ruling Acoma clan. It sup- 
plies the " cacique " and the principales and through them it keeps 
control of the people. The present ' ' cacique ' ' has been in office since 
1893. He is the fourth of four blood brothers to hold the office.^ 
He is about eighty years old, rather feeble and quite deaf. "He 
knows nothing about the people," said his brother's son, my host. 

estufa and between it and the estufa was a window about 3 feet by 4 feet, covered with 
cloth. In this general living room that evening were besides the " cacique " a little girl, 
a woman and a man. Thehouse issaidtobe that of the wife of the "cacique." Inthe 
morning the upper room, whose floor is on a level with the roof of the estufa, was filled 
with persons going and coming — it was the second morning of the dance. The upper 
room and from it the lower have to be reached by crossing the roof of the estufa close 
to its hatchway. 

1 Stevenson writes in 1896 that the then kiakwemosi lashi was blood brother to 
his predecessor and that the son of this brother was his associate and destined suc- 
cessor ("The Zufli Indians," Twenty-third Annual Report, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology (1901-2) p. 167). In 1916 two members of this priesthood were uncle and 
nephew, the third was unrelated. (Kroeber, p. 169.) 
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"He does not go about. People come to him. It i.s his brothers 
and uncles who go about and find out and tell him what to do. 
He takes their advice." They control the land distribution. 
Grazing land is communal, but agricultural land is held individually 
and application for it must be made to the " cacique." His harvest 
is brought in for him by the people.^ They do not plant for him. 
Four rabbit hunts are held for him each year, one in each of the 
cardinal directions.^ The hunt is held "after the war chiefs say 
they have been fasting four days and it is time to have a hunt." 
Some days after the rabbit hunt for the " cacique " there is a general 
hunt in which the women also take part. 

The war chiefs have undoubtedly sacerdotal functions. They 
are said to pray morning and night and at ceremonials, to pray for 
the people, for their animals, for their crops, and for rain. Of these 
prayers or rites I could learn nothing definitely, nor could I learn any- 
thing of the sacerdotal functions of the " cacique." Of fraternities 
or curing orders I got merely a hint, a hint of the existence of two, 
the fire or flame and the flint societies.^ The existence of any 
group like the Zuiii koyemshi was denied,* but of the group corre- 
sponding to the other Zuiii group of delight makers, the newekwe, 
I got some account. Kachale is their Acoma name. The faces of 
the kachale are painted white with black lines across the cheekbones. 

1 The Zufli used to bring in the harvests of the paramount ashiwaiini or priests 
including the pekwtn. The custom lapsed at the death of the pekwin who died about 
thirty years ago. 

Since writing the foregoing I have been told by one of the paramount ashiwanni 
that men used also to plant for them and women used to grind. The apitashiwanni 
would issue the orders. The ashiwanni had no say about land holding. 

s The rabbits the Zufii take in their quadrennial ceremonial hunt they give to 
the paramount ashiwanni. Game taken in the hunting before the quadrennial 
kyanakwe ceremonial also goes to the ashiwanni. 

' My Zufii informant refers to the chaiani of Acoma as the hishdya (knife, fiint) 
corresponding to the Zufii halokwe (ant, a subdivision is achiakwe, knife) and the 
haken, corresponding to the matke lannakwe, big fire fraternity of Zufii. He also 
spoke of the kupishtaiya of Acoma as an organization and as kwa teulhashi aho 
ahalikwe {not amiable people witches). At Laguna the kupishtaiya are the cosmic 
gods. 

* My Zuni informant asserts that there are twelve koyemshi at Acoma. Their 
masks are bright red with eyes and mouth blue. They come out in all the masked 
dances. 
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They wear a "rag" circlet around the head with corn husk pokes 
attacheti to the hair. Their antics appear to correspond to those 
of the Zuni newekwe. They "come out," I infer, only with the 
masked dancers. They appear to act also as sergeants-at-arms. 
"When they come for you, you must go with them. If you don't, 
they take away your clothes." They bring the boys in to the 
estufas.' There are twelve kachale, I was told. There was also a 
slight suggestion that the office was hereditary. 

The Acoma clan is maternal and exogamous. A list of clans 
and of kinship terms is to be published in a later number of this 
journal. As at Zuiii, several kinship functions appear to be in- 
cumbent upon the father's clan. At birth, for example, it is the 
father's mother who washes the new-born child, and she it is, ac- 
cording to one informant, who gives the child its Indian name, 
taking it out before sunrise to the east side of the mesa. Again 
it is the father's people who come in after a death and wash the 
heads of the mourners in the household. 

The Zuiii custom of lying in at childbirth on a hot sand bed is 
not found at Acoma. It is wholly unfamiliar. As I described the 
Zuni practice to my host it seemed so odd to him that he appealed 
to his wife's kinswoman, the widow of a Zuiii, for corroboration. 
The practice being absent, the classification of beings into the 
cooked, i. e., those who have thus come into the world, and the 
uncooked or raw, i. e., animals, spirits or gods, and non-Zufii 
humans, is also lacking. The Acoma mother lies in for four days. 
During this time an ear of corn is placed next to the child.^ On 
the fourth morning, according to one informant, the "medicine- 
man" and his wife are sent for. They arrive with the "medicine 
water" some time before dawn. The "medicine-man" prays and 
sings four or five songs. He then takes the child out the east side 
of the mesa to show it at sunrise to the sun. The child's mother 

' Nothing more could I learn about the initiation except that a boy joined the 
same estufa his blood father belonged to. He joined at twelve or fourteen. No girls 
joined. My Zufii informant states that a sponsor or ceremonial father is chosen by 
parents and presented with meal. Not all boys are taken into the katsena Isashpe (in 
Zufli, kotikyane). 

2 Stevenson, M. C, " The Sia," Eleventh Annual Report Bureau American Eth- 
nology, p. 140, (1889-90). 
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goes along and during the ceremonial sprinkles meal.' It is the 
"medicine-man" who proposes a name for the child. If his sug- 
gestion is not acceptable, any relative may name the child. 

After the child is seven or eight months old the church christen- 
ing is held. A comadre (godmother to your child) and a compadre 
(godfather to your child) are chosen; the child, if a girl, to take the 
name of the comadre, if a boy, that of the compadre. In the 
church the infant's head is wet with water and salt is presented to 
his lips. The godparents give the infant a present. They take it 
to their house and after characteristic Pueblo Indian fashion they 
wash its head — an interesting instance of the way the Catholic rite 
may be combined with a native practice.^ Thereafter, every 
Christmas, presents are exchanged between the child and the god- 
parents.' 

The institution of Catholic sponsorship figures again at marriage. 
A man and his wife are chosen by the parents of either the bride 
or bridegroom to be "best man" and "best woman" {suyena- 
kukuyenatiesishe) . After the wedding they take the bridal couple 
to their house, wash their heads and give them advice. The man 
talks to them first, then his wife. The man gives a present to the 
bridegroom, the woman, to the bride. The Catholic marriage 
appears to be firmly established in Acoma. The church service 
is indispensable, and there is no divorce. Whether or not as a 
consequence there is more adultery at Acoma than at Zuiii, i. e., 
whether the lax system has succeeded the brittle system, I had no 
opportunity to observe. 

The bridegroom gives a present to the bride — perhaps a dress. 



'According to another informant tlie child's mother does not go along to the 
edge of the mesa. Cp. "The Sia," p. 141. 

2 At Zuni the husband of a woman who has been present at the birth of the child 
becomes his ceremonial father, i. e., his initiator into the kotikyane. Marriage into 
the family of the ceremonial father is taboo. May not this Zuiii custom have origi- 
nated in the Catholic god-parent custom? 

' The godparent custom is, of course, thoroughly Spanish. It is a custom which 
seems to take hold on people. I have found it persistent among the Portuguese Negroes 
from the Cape Verde Islands living in New England. At Acoma, as among the 
Portuguese Negroes, the terms are applied loosely. At Acoma, for example, my 
contemporary in the household referred to me as comadre. 

14 
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Beliefs of sympathetic magic are held in connection with con- 
ception and pregnancy and growth. To conceive a male, a woman 
will wash a bow and arrow and drink the water; to conceive a 
female, she will wash the grinding stone, and drink. A man or 
woman who eats corn whose grains grow in a double row or two 
chili growing together will beget or conceive twins. The remains 
of the lunch a hunter takes with him in the sacred rabbit hunts 
should not be eaten by a married woman or by the unmarried, 
otherwise they will have twins.^ A pregnant woman will not eat 
rabbit. The skin on the belly of a rabbit is thin and her child's 
belly would be over large. A pregnant woman should not stand 
looking out of a window,^ nor, once she has started to cross a thresh- 
old, should she return, for example, for anything forgotten. She 
should first cross the threshold and then return, otherwise the 
labor will be slow. To hasten labor, throughout her pregnancy a 
woman should rise quickly on awakening and put on her dress and 
belt, not dawdling about getting up. When it thunders a child 
will pull his hair to make it grow and stretch up his arms to grow 
tall.* To make a backward or feeble child grow quickly and 
strong, a father will take it often out doors before the dawn.* 

Burial takes place within the twenty-four hours after death. 
The dead are buried in the cemetery in front of the church. There 
is no division of the sexes in the cemetery, as in Zuiii, where the 
men are buried to the south of the central cross and the women 
to the north. At Acoma either the father's people or the mother's 
people take part in the burial. The possessions of the deceased 
are buried with him. The burial company is made up of men, 
although usually one woman goes along to carry a jar of water to 
break on the grave.* The hair of the burial party is washed after 
the burial. For four days after death the spirit of the deceased 



' Cf. Parsons, E. C, "Zufil Conception and Pregnancy Beliefs," in Proceedings of 
the Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists (Washington, 1917), p. 381. 
« 76., p. 382. 

• As a Zufli child does at conclusion of a folk-tale. 

* There may be no element of sympathetic magic in this practice. 

>■ At Zuni, according to Gushing, a water jar was broken by kinswomen inside the 
dwelling (Century. N. s. iv (1883), p. 47). 
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lingers about home. The house door is not left open, as at Zuiii, 
nor is trade taboo. After four days a "medicine-man" brings the 
prayer feather-sticks (hachamani) ' he has made at home to the 
house of the deceased, places them where the deceased had lain, 
prays and bids the deceased begone. Then the "medicine-man" 
carries the feather-sticks to sMpapu koiyatum, the "gate to 
shipapu," ^ a place about one mile to the west of the town where the 
rocky conformation opens to the north.' Shipapu is north, "north 
of Taos."* Meanwhile the household drinks a cedar brew and 
vomits and the father's kindred come in and wash their heads.* 
The heads of a widower and of his children are washed by the 
women of his mother's household. The widower's head has also 
been washed after the burial. Now, at the expiration of the four 
days,' the widower may elect to return home with his mother or 
sister or to remain in his wife's household to look after his children. 
His children stay on in any event in their mother's household. 
After a year a widower or a widow may remarry. If one married 
sooner the families would not like it, besides the one remarrying 
might fall sick. 

The morning after we arrived in Acoma the fifteen-year-old 
daughter of our host was delivered of a son. The girl's labor had 
lasted over two days and the child was still-born, the top of its 
head, and its arms and shoulders appearing, according to its grand- 

• General name for prayer feather-sticks. "They take the breath," was said of 
the feather-sticks. After offering them at any time the same four days of continence 
observed at Zufii seem to be observed at Acoma. 

' The katsina or gods come, I was told, from shipapu. My informant asked me, 
by the way, not to mention to any one in Acoma that he had told me the word katsina. 

' Similarly it is at akyia kaipa, the place where the river widens and whence it 
bears offerings to koluwela that Zuiii feather-sticks are planted, but at Zuili they are 
planted the day of the burial. 

* From my Zuili informant I got a different account. The feather-sticks for the 
dead are cut on the third day, for a woman by the men of her household, for a man 
by the katsena tsashpe. Early on the fourth morning the feather-sticks for a woman 
are buried at the head of her grave in the cemetery, the feather-sticks for a man are 
taken down to wenimatse i. e., to the koluwela below the mesa. 

' One informant stated that all the clanspeople wash their heads, the clanspeople 
of the deceased and his father's clanspeople. 

'At Zufli as soon as the corpse is taken out, a widower's kinswomen come to 
take him to their home. He does not enter his wife's house again. 
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mother, to be "cut." The girl's father carried the body the same 
morning to the cemetery. While he was gone the girl died. We 
knew nothing of the birth or of the deaths until that afternoon. 
We had been given the upper room of the two-storied dwelling and 
the expectant mother lay below. They had not told us about her, 
because, I heard, they were "ashamed." The child was fatherless. 
It had been conceived while the girl and her parents were employed 
in California at the San Diego fair. Late that afternoon and until 
7.30 in the evening there was a fairly continuous wailing in the 
death room and now and then quiet crying on the part of an 
elderly kinswoman who came up to our room to be with a child or 
to make bread or prepare a meal.^ This sobbing appeared alto- 
gether spontaneous and was quite different from the crying of 
ai he he we heard from below.^ We had sent word to the dead 
girl's mother asking if she would not like us to move to another 
house. She sent word back that she hoped we would stay, that 
we must not be "afraid" to stay. That evening she came up to 
our room and she described the deathbed scene, telling us how her 
daughter had said, "I love you, my mother. Be happy. I don't 
mind the baby dying." The girl sat up to eat. Soon after, to the 
utter incomprehension of her mother, she dropped back dead. 

The following morning at dawn ' the wailing set in, lasting on 



• Except in the more Americanized households meals are served in characteristic 
Pueblo fashion on the floor, members of the household sitting on boxes in a circle 
around the coffee pot, the bowls of stew and chili, and the little piles of bread. A male 
guest on leaving the circle says woehe, a female, naicha ("thanks"). 

' This same woman, the widow of the Zuiii, had both sobbed and wailed on our 
arrival. My Zufii friend was a connection of her husband, who had died about a year 
before. It was because of that connection we were entertained in this house. The 
house belonged to the widow and her two elderly sisters. With them lived two married 
nieces, their husbands and children. The girl who died was the daughter of one of 
these nieces and the man I refer to as our host, he having taken the greater responsi- 
bility for our entertainment. The other man in the household was younger and he 
appeared to spend the larger part of his time walking the floor with a child two or 
three years old on his back. In a neighboring house another young father likewise 
played nurse. " You couldn't get Zufii men to do that," said my friend. lb surprised 
her more than it surprised me because in the Rio Grande pueblos and at Jemez I had 
seen the younger men carry the children in the same patient, tireless way. 

' At Zufli this is the time an aged clanswoman of the father's clan sprinkles the 
corpse first with water from a gourd and then with meal. 
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and off until 9.30, half an hour after the corpse was carried out. 
The corpse was carried in a blanket,^ a man at each of the four 
corners. The bearers were younger men. There followed in 
irregular order the girl's father, carrying a spade and pick, another 
man also carrying grave-digging tools,^ her fourteen-year-old 
brother carrying her pallet and pillow, and a man, quite old, carry- 
ing in two flour bags over his shoulder what we took to be the 
girl's personal belongings. Her tatting spindle we had seen re- 
moved from our room a few minutes before they left the house. 
The company went to the cemetery by the southwest way, on the 
outskirt of the town. With them was no water carrier and when I 
observed the grave two days later no broken pottery was to be 
seen on it. On the northeast corner a candle was planted and at 
that hour — it was the time people were going to church — the candle 
was lit. The next day it had fallen over. (By this time the 
mourning period was past.) The candle stood at the head of the 
grave as the dead are buried, as at Zuni, the head to the east.' 
At home in our room for three nights after the burial the lamp was 
kept lit.^ 

The day of the burial sheep were being killed for the approaching 
feast and our household also killed and prepared a sheep. Its pelt 
was for sale and I saw the mothfer of the deceased bargaining with 
the American buyer who was going the rounds of the houses. There 
was cooking in the oven on the terrace and one of the old ladies 
made wafer bread on the slab in our room. On the stove was a 
brew of cedar twigs. Some of it must have been drunk the follow- 
ing morning by the mother of the deceased for I saw her vomiting 
large quantities of water from the terrace about 8.30. That morn- 
ing the girl's father was out looking after his horses. The next 

1 This blanket had been contributed to the funeral by the Zufii guests. They had 
taken the blanket with them from Zutii to give on their departure to the household 
happening to entertain them in Acoma. 

' The grave is not dug, as at Zufii, in advance. 

' There is for this reason the same repugnance as at Zufii to sleeping with the 
head to the east. My first night at Acoma I happened to ask the women to make up 
my pallet the top to the east and they thought it strange. Of course as soon as my 
attention was directed to it by my Zufii friend I changed the position. 

* Contrary to Zufii custom the door was not kept open. 
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morning he brought in on a burro a load of wood. In the evening he 
ate supper with me and took me to see his "uncle," the " cacique." 
This had been the first day of the hoinawe dance. None of the 
household went along the street to see the dance. In the evening, 
however, after our call on his "uncle," the " cacique," my host took 
me into two houses to see the Navajo and Comanche dances. 

The second day of the dance, i. e., the fifth day after the death, 
all the household had a hair wash. I had seen the yucca roots 
lying in my room, but the washing I did not see, as it took place 
in the room below. (The townspeople at large had washed their 
hair the day before, the first morning of the dance.) This day the 
younger woman of the household, the children, and our host 
watched the dance in the street, and one of the old ladies was 
among the women to throw bread to the dancers. Obviously the 
period of mourning had been concluded. 

Fragmentary as were my observations at Acoma, at Laguna 
they were still more fragmentary, but here I was limited more 
from lack of time than from the suspicions of informants. I had 
one excellent elderly informant, the sister, blood sister,^ of the 
priest who corresponds I take it to the " cacique " of Acoma, and 
for comparative purposes at least the information I got from her 
and from two or three other natives may be worth recording. 

At death a medicine-man prepares a crown of Muki (Hopi) 
cotton for the head of the deceased. It is the medicine-man who 
sprinkles both corn pollen (hatawe) and meaP (skatina) on the 
corpse. He does not sprinkle it first with water.' Over the cheek- 

' Their mother's father was Kwime. He was the first Laguna, indeed his grand- 
daughter alleged, the first Pueblo Indian, who could read. For seven years he had 
been educated in Durango, Mexico, by priests. He brought back with him a book 
containing " songs " which he "gave out." The book was kept under the samahiye 
("idol") of his altar. After his death some one once wrapped the book up in the 
blanket of a deceased relative. It was discovered before the burial, however, and 
removed. Subsequently it disappeared. — It is a striking little instance of accultura- 
tion. 

' He uses both, whether the deceased is male or female. Ordinarily, women use 
meal for ceremonial purposes, and men, pollen. 

' It occurs to me that these funerary rites may once have been limited to priests 
or to fraterjjity members. (Cf. "The Sia," pp.67, 144.) But my informants did not 
so state. The yellow paste is said to make the deceased look life-like. 
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bones he smears a paste of ground yellow sandstone. A jar of 
water is broken on the grave. The dead are buried head 
to the east and there is a repugnance to sleeping in this 
position. Candles are kept lit in the place where the deceased 
had lain. Four days after the death the father's people come 
in to wash the hair of the mourners. All the clans-people 
wash their hair. The spirits of all the dead go to wenimatse 
(matse, blood) where the katsena come from.^ It is a big lake some- 
where near Zuni." The dead are fed elaborately on All Souls Day,' 
but it is a daily practice to drop or crumble a bit of bread at each 
meal or to put it on the fire. 

The customs of having godparents and of having wedding 
sponsors prevail. One informant who had been to Zufii was very 
critical of the Zufii marriage system. "They separate whenever 
they get tired of each other — after a week perhaps or even two or 
three days." And he added, "Here marriage is for life." There 
exists at Zuni a custom of making friends' {kihe) ceremonially. 
Two women, two men, or a man and woman may exchange gifts 
and each have his or her head washed by the relatives of the other .^ 
I doubt if this custom exists at Laguna.* Saukin is Keresan for 
friend, and there is po special term for the friend made ceremonially. 

The custom of a man adopting the life of a woman is known 
at Laguna. The adoption is optional on the part of a boy. He 
chooses to become a kokwimu merely because he prefers woman's 
work to man's. There is at present only one kokwimu.^ He is 

'According to Fewkes " the Hopi believe that the breath body of the Zuiii goes 
to a sacred place near Saint Johns called Wenima. There the dead are supposed to 
be changed into Katcinas, and the place is reputed to be one of the houses of these 
personages," Twenty-fifth Annual Report Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 312 
(1893-4). 

2 This reference to the Zufii kduwela came from my elderly woman informant. 
A younger informant insisted that "after we die we go up into the sky." It occurs 
to me that the Zufii belief that the dead return in the clouds may have originated in 
the Catholic belief in heaven. At any rate it was certainly not denied by it. 

• Parsons, E. C, " AH Souls' Day at Zufii, Acoma and Laguna," Journal of 
American Folk-Lon, vol. XXX, pp. 493-6 (1917). 

• See Parsons, E. C, "Ceremonial Friendship at Zufii." American Anthropologist 
(n. s.), vol. 19, no. I (1917), p. I. 

' One Laguna informant had heard of it. Acoma informants knew nothing of it. 

• There is one (kokwima) also at Acoma. 
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about fifty years old and he became a kokwimu unusually late in 
life, when he was about thirty. His father objected to the change 
and the young man waited until after his father died. My elderly 
woman informant had known of eight kokwimu during her lifetime. 
She knew of no ceremonial functions performed by them, but she 
had heard of physical relations between them and men. 

By one informant I was told there were four estufas, by another, 
only one, dyup gama (badger house), and that boys might join it 
at any time. Many boys do not join it. Of interest perhaps in 
this connection was the fact that on January 26 the chakwena was 
danced, but danced without masks because there was not an ade- 
quate number of the initiated who alone could wear the masks. 
In Zuiii the chakwena would be danced by members of the estufas, 
and I am interpreting the lack of men qualified to wear the masks 
from this standpoint. But there may be another explanation,^ for 
the chakwena or "black masks" ^ as they are referred to at Laguna 
are spoken of as an "order." There are two orders of katsena or 
gatsena, they tell you, the black and the blue. The blue are sub- 
divided into the hemish, the kohashtoch (feathers erect), the kaiya 
(all kinds).' I had with me during my visit a copy of Stevenson's 
The Zuni Indians and I asked my elderly woman informant to 
show me the pictures of those masked personages she had known at 
Laguna. Those once seen at Laguna, but seen no longer are: 

kolama, pi. liv. 

hehea (Laguna hea) pis. lii, liii. 
Those still seen are : 

sayalia, pi. xvi (in Laguna also he whips with yucca switches) .^ 

• There is another explanation, I have since learned. The dyup gama referred to 
is merely the dwelling of the dyup man, hash surni (old man Zufii), who is custodian 
of the katsena masks and director of the katsena. There are no estufas at Laguna. 
Rooms are borrowed for ceremonial purposes. 

2 Shutsmasewi is another name for chakwena. 

' The Zufli dance the chakwena, which they state is borrowed from Laguna, 
and the toichakwena (home made chakwena). Hemish may correspond to the Zufli 
hemishikwe and kaiya to the Zufli watempla (all kinds, i. e., a miscellany of koko or 
katsena). Since writing the above I find that a Zufli ex-resident of Laguna aflSrmed 
to Dr. Kroeber such correspondence. (" Zufli Kin and Clan," p. 145, n. i.) 

* Saiahlia is a Sia katsuna which figures at the initiation as at Zufli (" The Sia," 
p. 117). 
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kwelele, pi. xxvil. 

koyemshi, pi. Lxvi (Laguna kumeyoish). 

salymobia, pis. LVi, LVii (Laguna, salolobia). 

uwannami (as the kokokshi dancers are miscalled) , pi. lxx. 

natashku, pi. lxxi ("something like it"). 

kolowisi, pis. XIII, xrv" seemed familiar as shuwi (snake) katsena. 

1 learned of another mask at Laguna — chapio — ^which corre- 
sponds quite closely to a Zuni figure — atoshle} The mask of 
chapio is black with white round eyes, a long tongue, and white 
hair. He wears ordinary American clothes. He carries a long 
whip. He comes out "when snow falls" or when he is sent for by 
a parent to berate a naughty child and make it promise to "mind." 
He has been known to rope a child and drag it across the river. 
He is given bread by the household. He is said to come from the 
south — from El Paso. 

At Laguna we also find the Zuiii koyemshi — kumeyoish. Anyone 
may play the part at the bidding of hash surni. The kumeyoish 
come out with the katsena. As at Zuiii, they play running 
and beanbag games to amuse the people. Their blankets (manta), 
masks, etc., are just like the Zufii make-up. In the five knobs of 
their masks are coral, white shell, turquoise, meal, and corn pollen. 

The winter solstice ceremonial must differ considerably from the 
Zuiii ceremonial. For example the rite of throwing out fire appears 
to be unknown, likewise that of taking out refuse.^ (The one clean- 
ing up time which occurs at Laguna is before the Saint's dance, 
the dance of San Jos6 on September 19.) A mixed blood, Margaret 
Marmon Eckerman, the daughter of the woman I refer to as my 
elderly woman informant, told me that the winter and summer 
solstice dances, due she supposed December 22 and June 24, were 
determined with much uncertainty at Laguna. During the past 
year they had been danced on December 7 and on June 7 and 8. 
The people used to rely on the osach (sun) or kurena cheani to 

'See Parsons, E. C, "The Zufli aDoshle and suuke." American Anthropologist 
(July-Sept., 1916). By my Zuni informant chapio was identified with atoshle. 

2 Unknown too at Acoma, according to my Zuni informant. For eight days a fire 
is kept up in the estufa, and watched by the huchaiani. None might get a light from 
it for his cigarette. 
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determine the dates.^ They now rely, according to one informant, 
on the sMwanna cheani. According to another informant, it is the 
war chiefs who take the observations. A high rocky hill about four 
miles to the southeast of Laguna, known as osach gama (sun house) ,^ 
is the place they observe both for the winter solstice, kuwamishugu 
(south corner) and for the summer solstice, diamishugu (north 
corner). 

One informant told me there used to be six cheani, another, 
that there had been very many. There are at present at Laguna 
only two cheani, osach cheani and shiwanna ' cheani. Thirty or forty 
years ago there was a considerable migration to Isleta led or caused 
by a hakani (fire) cheani. He took the woman of another man 
with him to Isleta and his kindred followed. The hish (flint) 
cheani went too. What became of another cheani I heard of, the 
saiyap cheani, I do not know.* The samahiye of the saiyap cheani 
was from the sand hills of the south. It was painted like a katsena. 
Besides samahiye, cheani have iyetik, a corn cob wrapped in feathers 
(Zuiii mili). The iyefi^ are set in a row on the altar. Osach cheani 
is referred to not only as the head of the cheani, but of the whole 
sacerdotal system. He is being overlooked, however. For example, 
at the katsena dances they fail to send for him as they are supposed 
to. He continues to oflfer prayer feather-sticks (hachamuni) , how- 
ever, for the winter and summer solstice, oflfering near the river. 
All the cheani used to offer feather-sticks. Formerly after a four- 
day retreat they made an annual summer pilgrimage to Mt. Taylor, 
the highest peak in the conspicuous mountain range twenty miles 

' He kept a calendar by marking on a house wall. 

' Cf. tawaki (sun house) of the Hopi (Fewkes, J. W., in American Anthropologist, 
vol. XI, (1899) p. 69). 

» Meaning fire or lightning. Persons shocked by lightning are eligible. See 
Parsons, E. C, "ZufSi Inoculative Magic," Science, N.s., vol. XLix (1916) p. 470. 
When a Laguna is struck by lightning he may not be touched until he revives of 
himself. The Lightning Fraternity Stevenson mentions at Zufli may have been 
copied from Laguna. 

■• As equivalent for the Zufli matke lanna fraternity the Laguna ex-resident gave 
Dr. Kroaber the Laguna hakani. For the Zufli shiwanakwe he gave the Laguna 
shiwana, and for the sayapa mas^ in the Zufli shuma'kwe, he gave the Laguna 
sayapa (saiyap). He also mentioned the Laguna hishtianni knife. ("Zufli Kin 
and Clan," p. 145, n. i.) 
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northwest of Laguna and the highest mountain peak in New Mexico. 
Nowadays the pilgrimage is made only in time of drought. There 
is on Mt. Taylor a big hole called shiwanna gacheti (lightning home). 
To it lead four well-marked trails, one from Laguna, one from 
Taos, Santa Clara, etc., one from Acoma, one from Zuni. Cloture 
of the hole is the cause of drought, and so the cheani open it and 
offer feather-sticks. A few years ago after they had offered 
their sticks on Mt. Taylor in a period of drought, before their 
return to Laguna there was a heavy downpour of rain. On Mt. 
Taylor the cheani also find herbs for their medicines. The cheani 
are medicine-men as well as rain makers.^ In making a cure a 
cheani would go out at night entirely nude to look for the heart of 
the invalid. He might dive down into the river. At any rate on 
his return home he appears exhausted and he goes into a trance. 
He has to be rubbed down by his relatives and whatever his con- 
dition they may not weep over him because it would delay his 
recovery. Any one may become a cheani, it was said, just as any 
one may become a kachale or delight-maker. 

The kachale were "sent" to make mirth, to lighten people's 
burdens. They were not to doctor, but against the approval of 
the cheani,^ they took to doctoring. Like the Zuiii newekwe they 
use the offal of animals as medicine.' If you are cured by a kachale 
you sent for while he was out playing, you must join the order. 
Kachale practise jugglery (waiishgenai). 

1 referred to the war chiefs taking solstice observations. They 
appear to have other sacerdotal functions.* They offer feather- 

' The two Zufii institutions of ashiwanni (rain priests) and tikyawe (fraternities) 
seem undifferentiated at Laguna. This may be due in part to the disintegration at 
Laguna of ceremonialism. At Sia, too, rain-making seems to be a fraternity function. 

2 The kachale appear to have encroached in other ways too upon the cheani. In 
the somewhat bitter criticism of the kachale by my elderly woman informant, the 
sister, I recall, of osach cheani, I had a glimpse, I thought, of one of those institu- 
tional feuds apparently characteristic of Pueblo Indian society. 

' Margaret M. Eckerman once saw a kachale visiting from a Rio Grande pueblo 
eat dung in the plaza. She has never seen a Laguna kachale do this. 

* Asked for the equivalent of the ZufSi ashiwanni the Laguna ex-resident named 
what appears to be the war chiefs Usa'tauhu' leant) (" Zufii Kin and Clan," p. 145, n. i.) 
My own Zufii informant said positively that neither at Laguna or Acoma was there 
anyone corresponding to the pekwin of Zufii and he more definitely identified the war 
chiefs with the apilashiwanni. 
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sticks four times each month^ — in each quarter of the moon.^ The 
three war chiefs (tsatiohuche) are elected annually with the governor 
(tapup) and the two tenientes (hamashutseiche tenienie and chai- 
tseiche (younger) teniente). The council {tsewiteme) of all the men^ 
is always held on January first. The outlying Laguna settlements 
or colonies make nominations and all present vote. It is a free 
vote, it is claimed, i. e., it is undictated.' At the installation the 
outgoing governor hands the cane to the shiwanna cheani and he 
hands it with a prayer to the incoming governor. 
New York City 



' I could learn nothing of laymen offering feather-sticks; but prayers are said 
at sunrise and meal sprinkled. Meal is sprinkled too in connection with deer and 
rabbit hunting. After a deer is killed he is laid out with his head toward the home 
of his hunter. After the deer is carried home he is laid indifferently, but here beads, 
a woman's belt and bells are placed on top of him. The women then sprinkle him with 
meal. (C/. " The Sia," p. 120.) Dead rabbits they also sprinkle with meal. And when 
a rabbit is put on the fife two or three grains of corn are put with it. This rite is not 
observed for a deer. 

* There appears to be no age qualification. Youths of any age may attend. 

' There appears indeed to be no such clan control as at Acoma. The kumeyoish 
origin myth points to the existence in former days of a dominant clan, and of the 
same clan that dominates Acoma, the kuuls hanoch (Antelope clan). The fact that 
today an aged kuuls clansman is always consulted on the kalsena dances and that 
kuuls clansmen would take their position at the head of the line of dancers may be 
vestiges of the ancient clan domination. 



